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1.0 Introduction 


1.1 On Computer Wargames 


If you have never played a computer wargame before, 


you are in for a treat. Experienced wargamers will note 
immediately several advantages of having the game ina 
computer. Firstly, truly “blind” play is now possible as 
the computer is ideally suited to act as an impartial refer- 
ree. Secondly, your opponent cannot “forget” a rule and 
move illegally. Neither you nor your opponent need 
know all the rules since the computer will not tolerate 
violations. You are able to play an enjoyable game 
because the computer handles all the drudgery while 
you concentrate on your strategy. Lastly, the computer 
can simulate the historical circumstances unique to the 
particular battle without requiring you to remember 
rules of only minor importance. Players are relieved of 
the burden of overloaded memories. If you are not an 
experienced wargamer do not be scared by the length of 
the rules. The best way to learn how to play Computer 
Bismarck is to read the rules while sitting in front of the 
computer. In this way you will be able to test both your 
knowledge of the rules and the accuracy of the rule 
book—for only the computer itself knows all of the rules. 


1.2 Talking To The Computer 

After a command is given to the computer, terminate the 
command by pressing the “return” key (or the “enter” 
key, depending on the computer system being used). 
This is indicated in the rules by the symbol ‘‘(CR)"” which 
stands for Carriage Return. If you make a mistake while 
entering a command, do not press “(CR)” or the “back 
arrow’. Instead, type in an asterisk (*) and continue on 
the same line. The error before the asterisk will remain 
on the screen, but will not be read by the computer. 
During the course of the game you will encounter an 
“ILLEGAL ENTRY” response whenever you input an 
order that is illegal. After the illegal entry has been 
displayed you may continue the game. 


1.3 Description Of Play 

Computer Bismarck is a simulation of the attempted 
breakout of the German battleship Bismarck into the 
North Atlantic in May, 1941. The game can be played by 
either two players or by one person playing against the 
computer. The first player commands the British fleet 
and naval air forces while the second player (or the 
computer) commands the German fleet. The players 
alternate entering movement orders for their ships and 
aircraft across a mapboard displayed on the computer 
screen. First the British player enters his orders and then 
is followed by the German player. Although the players 
enter their orders at different times, it is important to 
realize that both players’ movement is carried out 
simultaneously by the computer. After both players have 
ordered thier units, the computer determines whether 
opposing forces have spotted each other, indicates 
whether combat is possible, and asks for further instruc- 
tions from the players. These steps are repeated until the 
game is completed and a winner is declared. The game 
ends after thirty complete turns have been played, or 
sooner if the Bismarck is sunk. 


2.0 General Description 


2.1 Parts Inventory 

Box 

Rule Book 

54% inch Floppy Disc 

Two Mapboard/Turn Record Charts 
Two Ship/Plane Data Cards 

Two System Command Cards 

set Up-Instructions Sheet 

Two Grease Pencils 
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2.2 Definition Of Terms 

2.21 Endurance—The number of turns an aircraft unit 
may remain in the air before it must return to base for 
refueling. 

2.22 Firepower—The number of salvoes a ship may fire 
at an opposing ship during naval combat. 

2.23 Fuel—Used to move the ship full speed, fuel is the 
amount of oil in a ship’s oil tanks. 

2.24 Midships—The number of hits a ship may sustain in 
combat before it sinks. 

2.25 Search Factor—A quantitative rating dealing with 
a unit’s ability to spot an enemy unit. The higher the 
search factor the greater the likelihood of spotting an 


enemy ship. The search factors employed in each square 


can be displayed through the use of either the “NS” or 
“PS” commands. (The aficionado will notice that ships 
with radar have higher search factors at night.) 

2.26 Shadow—The act of following an enemy ship. 
There are two types of shadow: fast shadow and regular 
shadow. 7 
2.27 Visibility Level—A measure of the severity of the 
weather. Each row of the map is given a new visibility 
level each turn. The levels displayed on the mapboard 
are the projected “end of the turn” visibility levels. The 
levels range from: 1 =Sunny to 8=Stormy. 


2.3 Mapboard Codes 

B=Battleship or Battlecruiser 

C = Cruiser 

A = Aircraft Carrier 

D = Destroyer Flotilla (1-6 Destroyers) 
S=Sub Group or Wolfpack (1-3 Submarines) 


O = Oiler 

M =Convoy (1-24 Merchant Ships) 
R = Reconnaissance Aircraft Unit 
L=Level Bomber Aircraft Unit 

T = Torpedo Bomber Aircraft Unit 
F = Fog 

+ =Port and Airfield 

X = Airfield Only 


2.4 Passwords 

At the start of anew game each player will be required to 
enter a two numeral password. It is important that each 
player keep his password to himself. This will insure that 
secret information held by the computer is given only to 
the appropriate player. 


2.5 Saving A Game 

A decision must be made at the beginning of each turn 
whether or not to “save’’ a game. Saving a game allows 
you to restart a game at a later date from the point at 
which you left off. 


2.6 Mapboard Coordinates 

To read the map coordinates first read the row number 
and then the column number. Example: Scapa Flow is on 
row 18 and column 25, and thus it is considered to be at 
square 1825. 


3.0 Setting Up The Game 


To prepare for play refer to the Set Up Instructions sheet 
contained in the game box. This will bring you to the 
point where you can begin the game. If this is your first 
game it is suggested that you begin a solitaire game 
while you are reading the rest of the rules. 


4.0 Sequence Of Play 


4.1 Save The Game Option: At this time the players 
decide whether to save a game. (Note: After a game has 
been saved, the players may continue to play.) 


4.2 Shadow Phase: During this phase the computer will 
alert you to enemy ships which have been spotted. At 
this point they may be shadowed. Players may also be 
asked to move specified ships. 


4.3 Movement Phase 

4.31 British Movement Phase: British player enters his 
password and secretly moves his units on the computer 
mapboard display. At this time he may also consult with 
the computer regarding ship status and_ search 
capabilities. 

4.32 German Movement Phase: German player enters 
his password and proceeds in the same manner as the 
British player. In the solitaire game the computer will 
move the German units. 


4.4 Fast Shadow Phase: The computer reports any fast 
shadow possibilities, resolves them, and reports the 
results. 


4.5 Computer Activity Phase 

4.51 Computer Movement Phase: The computer obeys 
the players’ orders and moves all units to their new posi- 
tions. Fuel and endurance factors are updated. 


4.52 Computer Search Phase: The computer records, in 
its memory, the spotting of ships and planes. 


4.6 Combat Phase: If units have been spotted, attack 
possibilities are determined and displayed in the follow- 
ing order: 

1. Aircraft attacks 

2. Submarine attacks 

3. Destroyer attacks 

4. Surface ship combat 

The players order their units to attack or to withdraw by 
answering the computer’s prompts. The computer then 
resolves the attacks, records damage, and awards 
victory points. 


4.7 Victory Point Allocation Phase: The computer 
awards points for crashed planes and convoys safely 
moved to their destinations. It also determines whether 
the game has been won at this time. 


4.8 Chance Phase: The computer will determine 
whether a chance spotting of the Bismarck or the Prinz 
Eugen has occurred. 


4.9 Weather Update: The computer calculates new 
visibility levels for each row of the mapboard. 


5.0 General Commands 


5.1 After the player has entered his password, the loca- 
tions of his ships and planes in the North Atlantic are 
displayed on the computer screen. The computer will 
ask the player to enter a command. 


5.2 Chart “A” Commands 

5.21.1 SN=Ships Now. Displays the ship positions at the 
beginning of the turn. 

5.21.2 SP=Ships Projected. Displays projected end of 
the turn ship positions. 

5.22.1 PN=Planes Now. Displays the aircraft positions 
at the beginning of the turn. 

5.22.2 PP=Planes Projected. Displays aircraft positions 
as they are projected to be at the end of the turn. 
5.23.1 MS=Move Ships. Allows the player to move his 
ships as described in Section 6.0. 

5.23.2 MP=Move Planes. Allows the player to move his 
planes as described in Section 8.0. 

5.24.1 ON#### =Query Now. Lists the ships and air- 
borne planes that began the turn in square ###f#. 
5.24.2 OP####=Query Projected. Lists the ships and 
airborne planes that are projected to end the turn in 
square ####. 

5.25.1 NS=Now Search. Displays search values at the 
beginning of the turn. 

5.25.2 PS=Projected Search. Displays projected end of 
the turn search values. 

5.26 NM=New Map. Displays a new mapboard of the 
North Atlantic without displaying ship, plane or search 
value locations. 

5.27 STxxx =Status Check. Displays the current status 
of the ship whose name begins with xxx. By comparing 
the display to the listed ship characteristics on the 
ship/plane data cards the players may check the unit for 
damage. The status check will display the current values 
of the following-characteristics of the ship: 

1. Fuel 

2. Midships 


3. Firepower 

4. Knots 

5. Torpedoes 

5.28 DM=Done Moving. This command ends the 
player’s movement phase. 


6.0 Ship Commands And Capabilities 


6.1 During each movement phase, the player may move 
any, all, or none of his available ships. The “MS” com- 
mand is used to get to the “Move Ships” section of the 
program. When this is done the computer displays one 
ship at a time and asks for a command from Chart “B”. 


6.2 Chart “B’’ Commands 

6.21 M=Move Mode. Warships (not convoys) in Move 
Mode may be moved from one square to another 
according to the rules of movement and the capabilities 
of the particular ship. Ships in move mode have search 
factors that are generally lower than search factors in 
patrol mode, for the ship is moving from one position to 
another and not patrolling in the best possible pattern to 
find enemy ships. 

6.22 P=Patrol Mode. Ships in Patrol Mode may not 
move but they have their search factors increased. It is 
assumed that the ship is patrolling the square specifi- 
cally looking for enemy ships. 

6.23 L=Launch/Land Planes Mode. Only Aircraft Car- 
riers (A) may enter this mode. An aircraft carrier must 
be in this mode in order to launch and/or land its Sword- 
fish Torpedo Bombers (T). Aircraft carriers in L mode 
may move one square. 

6.24 F=Fast Convoy Mode. British convoys that start 
the game in this mode must remain in this mode for the 
duration of the game. Other ships may be placed in, 
and/or taken out of this mode. These would be warships 
that the British player wanted to leave with the convoy 
and not attend to until the convoy was once again ready 
to move. Ships in this mode may move one square on 
every other turn. The convoys WS8B and Britannic are 
fast convoys. 

6.25 C=Slow Convoy Mode. Identical to fast convoy 
mode except that a ship in this mode may move only one 
square every third turn. The convoys SL/ to SL5 are slow 
convoys. 

6.26 R=Refuel/Rearm Mode. In this mode a ship’s fuel 
factor and torpedo factor are restored to their maximum 
capacity. For a British ship to enter this mode it must be 
in a friendly port. For a German ship to enter this mode 
it must either be in a friendly port or in the same square 
an an Oiler (O) (Exception: See Section 15.3). 


6.3 Legal Squares For Ships 

6.31 British ships may move into and out of any All-Sea 
square on the map and into and out of any British port. 
British ports are Reykjavik (1317), Scapa Flow (1825), 
Clyde (2125), and Plymouth (2425). 

6.31.1 The British convoy WS8B may move off the south 
edge of the map. 

6.31.2 The British convoy Britannic may move off the 
west edge of the map. 

6.32 German ships may move into and out of any All- 
Sea square except those comprising the English Channel 
and the Irish Sea. German ships may move into and out 
of any German controlled port on the map. The German 
controlled ports are Trondheim (1228), Bergen (1528), 


Brest (2626), and St. Nazaire (2727). 

6.32.1 The German player is not allowed to move his 
ships into the English Channel squares 2027, 2028, 2426, 
2526. This blocks German ships from entering the 
English Channel. 

6.32.2 The German player is not allowed to move ships 
into Irish Sea squares 2024, 2124, 2324. This blocks Ger- 
man ships from entering the Irish Sea. 

6.33 Except for ports, no ship may move into or out of a 
square that is part sea and part land. 

6.34 The two British fast convoys are the only units 
which are allowed to exit from the mapboard. 


6.4 The Ship Detail Line is the line of text displayed by 
the computer when the player is moving his ships. Below 
is the Ship Detail Line for the British battleship Hood 
used as an example. 
(1) G3) (4) SB) 2 (OED. (10 eC) 
B HOOD 1662 1662 1/1 4/3 M M O7 2 2 
(1) Ship Type 
(2) Slow Mode Indicator 
(3) Name 
(4) Square the ship is in at the beginning of the turn. 
(5) Square the ship is projected to be in at the end of 
the turn. 
(6) Search factor in move mode (day/night). 
(7) Search factor in patrol mode (day/night). 
(8) Mode the ship is in at the beginning of the turn. 
(9) Mode the ship is projected to be in at the end of the 
turn. 
(10) Fuel Remaining 
(11) Maximum number of squares ship may move. 
(12) Number of squares ship may move this turn. 


6.5 Ship Capabilities. It should be remembered that the 
computer controls ship capabilities and units that are 
unable to move—for whatever reasons, e.g., warships 
not yet active, convoys on non-move turns, planes 
refueling and rearming, ships and planes on shadow 
missions—will simply not be displayed for the player’s 
attention. Also units with reduced capabilities will be 
monitored and regulated by the computer program 
(Exception: British torpedo planes will often be 
displayed on turns when they may not move; an 
attempted move in these cases will result in an illegal 
entry response from the computer). 

6.51 Battleships (B) 

6.51.1 Movement Allowance. Battleships whose speed 
exceeds 2] knots may move two squares on alternate 
turns. They may always move one square per turn. 
Battleships whose speed is 21 knots or less (ships in slow 
mode) may only move one square per turn. (Exception: 
The Bismarck may move up to four squares on turn 1.) 
6.51.2 Fuel Usage. If a battleship’s speed is greater than 
21 knots it uses 1 fuel factor when it moves more than one 
square. If a battleship’s speed is less than 22 knots and it 
moves one square, it uses 1 fuel factor if it had moved 
during the previous turn. (As an aid to the player this 
status is displayed on the Ship Detail Line of battleships 
under 22 knots as either a “Y” or “‘N” between the ship 
type and name. “Y” means that the ship moved last turn, 
while ‘“‘N” means that the ship did not move on the last 
turn.) 

6.52 Aircraft Carriers (A) 

6.52.1 Movement Allowance. Same as battleships with 
the addition that if the carrier is in “L’ (Launch/Land) 
mode then it may move only one square. 

6.52.2 Fuel Usage. Same as battleships. 


6.53 Cruisers (C) 

6.53.1 Movement Allowance. A cruiser may move up to 
two squares on every turn that its speed is greater than 
21 knots. If a cruiser’s speed is 21 knots or less, then it 
may move up to one square per turn. (Exception: The 
Prinz Eugen may move up to four squares on turn 1). 
6.53.2 Fuel Usage. A cruiser uses |] fuel factor every 
turn it moves more than one square. 

6.54 Destroyer Flotillas (D) 

6.54.1 Movement Allowance. Same as cruisers. 

6.54.2 Fuel Usage. A destroyer flotilla uses 1 fuel factor 
if it moves one square. It uses 3 fuel factors if it moves 
two squares. 

6.55 Submarines (S) 

6.55.1 Movement Allowance: A submarine unit may 
move up to one square per turn. 

6.55.2 Fuel Usage. None. Submarines are assumed to 
have all the fuel they need. 

6.56 Convoys of Merchant Ships (M) 

6.56.1 Movement Allowance. 

6.56.11 Fast convoys may move up to one square every 
other turn. 

6.56.12 Slow convoys may move up to one square every 
third turn. 

6.56.2 Fuel Usage. None. 

6.57 Oilers (O) 

6.57.1 Movement Allowance. Oilers may move up to 
one square per turn. 


6.57.2 Fuel Usage. None. 


6.6 Ships whose speed is reduced to 0 knots may not 
move. 


6.7 When a ship’s remaining fuel reaches 0, the ship is 
only allowed to move one square every other turn. 


7.0 Moving A Ship 


Once the “MS” command has been given the player will 
be asked to enter a command from Chart B. In order to 
move the unit listed on the screen, the player should 
type an “M”, “L”, “F”, or “C” (depending on the ship 
and other circumstances) and then (CR). This will place 
the ship into a mode in which movement is possible. The 
computer will respond with: 

ENTER “X"” MOVES— 

where X is equal to the maximum number of squares that 
the unit may move (if the unit cannot move during the 
turn in question the computer will flash past to the next 
ship). Units may be moved in eight different directions: 


N =NORTH 


9 =SOUTH 
E = EAST 
W = WEST 


NE = NORTHEAST 

NW = NORTHWEST 

SE = SOUTHEAST 

SW =SOUTHWEST 

The player should respond to the computer’s prompt by 
typing a direction and then (CR). The computer will 
record this entry as a movement of one square in the 
indicated direction, and once again ask the player to 
enter X moves. Notice that the number of moves to be 
entered has been reduced by one, to account for the 
previously entered move. At this point the player may 
continue to enter directions one at a time. When the 
player has moved his unit to the desired location, he 


should (CR). This will cause the computer to erase the 
unit from its initial location and reappear in its new pro- 
jected position. It is only at this point that the computer 
actually moves the unit on the mapboard. It is important 
that the players realize that orders may be changed at 
any time prior to the execution of the ““‘DM” command. 
The player need only repeat the above steps, changing 
the orders as he proceeds. Example: To move the Hood 
from square 1622 to square 1724 first go to the Ship 
Display Line that contains the Hood. This is done by 
responding to “ENTER COMMAND FROM CHART A—” 
by typing “MS” (CR). Next give the command to move 
the ship by responding to “ENTER COMMAND > 
—CHART B—” by typing “M” (CR). Finally move the 
ship by responding to “ENTER 2 MOVES—” by typing 
“E” (CR) and then “SE” (CR). The ship will disappear 
from square 1622 and then reappear in square 1724. The 
computer will then go on to the next ship in the British 
ship table. 


8.0 Plane Commands And Ganabiliies 


8.1 Only the British player commands aircraft units. 
During the British player’s movement phase the “MP” 
command is used to get to the ‘MOVE PLANES” section 
of the program. Each turn the British player may move 
any number of his available planes. The computer 
displays one plane unit at a time and allows the British 
player to order each unit individually. 


8.2 Chart “C’’ Commands 

8.21 M=Move Mode. (‘"R” type planes only.) In this 
mode the plane may be moved up to six squares, but its 
search factor is reduced. 

8.22 P=Patrol Mode. (“R” type planes only.) In this 
mode the plane may move up to two squares while retain- 
ing its maximum search factor. 

8.23 R=Reconnaissance Mode. ("“L” and “T” type 
planes only.) In this mode the plane carries extra fuel 
tanks instead of bombs. Its search factor is at its max- 
imum. Planes may not change from reconnaissance 
mode to attack mode while in the air. 

8.24 A=Attack Mode. (“L” and “T” type planes only.) 
In this mode the plane is armed with either bombs or 
torpedoes. Planes in attack mode may attack ships. 
Planes may not change from attack mode to recon- 
naissance mode while in the air. 

8.24.1 Level bombers (L) may attack spotted enemy 
ships in the square where they end their turn. The attack 
is subject to the rules of combat (Section 16.3). 

8.24.2 Torpedo bombers (T) must begin and end an 
attack turn on the aircraft carrier’s deck. In order to 
attack with a torpedo bomber the British player must use 
the following procedure. First, fly the bomber to the 
square in which you wish to attack. Next, type an “A”. 
Note that the computer does not count this as a square 
moved. Finally, fly the plane back to the square in which 
the aircraft carrier will end its turn. Example: Suppose 
you wish a Torpedo Bomber from the Ark Royal in 
square 3024 to attack an enemy ship in square 2724. In 
response to “ENTER MODE FROM CHART C—” the 
player should type an “A”. In response to “ENTER 5 
MOVES” the player should type “N” (CR), “N” (CR), 
“N” (CR), “A” (CR) to order the attack, and “S” (CR), 
“S”" (CR). This causes the plane to fly north three 
squares, make a torpedo run at the enemy ship, and then 
fly two squares south to land on the Ark Royal (which 


had conveniently moved north during the British move- 
ment phase to square 2924). The attack will occur during 
the combat phase and will be subject to the regular rules 
of combat (Section 16.3). 

8.25 Z=Return to Base Mode. (‘‘R” and “L” type planes 
only) A plane in this mode will fly at maximum speed 
directly towards its home base. If the plane is within 
range it will land at the base. 

8.26 B=Base Mode. We all make mistakes. This com- 
mand allows a player to avoid the one turn of refueling if 
he has flown the plane from its base in error. 


8.3 Planes may move into any square on the mapboard, 
but they may only land at their home bases. Planes may 
not be transferred from one base to another. 


8.4 Torpedo bombers launch from the square in which 
the aircraft carrier began its turn and land in the square 
in which the aircraft carrier ends its turn. 


8.5 The Plane Detail Line is the line of text displayed by 
the computer when the player is moving his planes. 
Below is the Plane Detail Line for the British recon- 
naissance plane based in Reykjavik. 

(1) (2) (3): (A) « ROP Heath) 3): 110) 
BR. REFRIAVIE. 1317 loli vies S58. 5 


Plane type. 

Name of home airfield. 

Square plane is in at the beginning of the turn. 
Square plane is projected to be in at the end of the 
turn. 

Search factor in Move or Attack Mode (day/night). 
Search factor in Patrol or Recon Mode (day/night). 
Mode the plane is in at the beginning of the turn. 
Mode the plane is projected to be in at the end of 
the turn. 

Endurance Now—Number of turns the plane can 
remain in the air. 

(10) Endurance Projected—Number of turns the plane 
will be able to remain in the air after the current 
turn. 
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8.6 When a plane lands at its home base it must spend 
one turn refueling before it may move again. The com- 
puter will automatically refuel planes by preventing the 
player from moving the unit on the turn after it has 
returned to base (Exception: refer to Section 8.26). 
Planes that do not return to base before their endurance 
now equals zero are considered to have crashed and are 
eliminated from play. 


8.7 Plane Capabilities 

8.71 Reconnaissance Planes (R) 

8.71.1 Movement Allowance. In “M” mode the plane 
may move up to six squares per turn. In “P” mode the 
plane may move up to two squares per turn. 

8.71.2 Endurance. When this type of plane takes off it 
can spend up to five turns in the air. 

8.72 Level Bombers (L) 

8.72.1 Movement Allowance. If the plane takes off in 
“A” mode then it may move up to six squares. If the 
plane takes off in ‘‘R’’ mode then it may move up to seven 
squares. 

8.72.2 Endurance. Level bombers may stay aloft for two 
turns. 

8.73 Torpedo Bombers (T). 

8.73.1 Movement allowance. The plane may move up to 


five squares per turn. 

8.73.2 Endurance. If the plane takes off in “A’’ mode 
then it must return to the aircraft carrier on the same 
turn. If the plane takes off in “R’ mode then it may 
remain in the air for two turns. 


8.8 Both “take off" turns and “landing” turns are con- 
sidered to be “in the air” turns and thus count against 
plane unit endurance. Example: A level bomber (with an 
endurance of two turns) that takes off on turn one must 
return to base on turn two. 


8.9 Plane units are moved in a manner similar to that 
described in Section 7.0. The only mechanical dif- 
ference between moving planes and moving ships is that 
planes may move in ‘“M”, “P”, “A”, and “Z" modes while 
ships may move in “M”", “L”, “F", and "C* modes. 


9.0 Search: How To Find The Enemy 


9.1 During the computer search phase the computer 
judges whether opposing ships and/or planes have spot- 
ted each other. The computer uses search factors and 
weather conditions to determine if units have eagle > 
enemy units. 


9.2 In order to spot an enemy unit a player must have 
total search factors in the square equal to or greater than 
the visibility level of the square in question. 

9.21 To determine a player’s search strength in a square 
just add together the strengths of each unit in the square. 
Each unit is assigned a search value by the computer 
depending on the mode of the unit and whether it is day 
or night in the square being searched. Players may find 
the search values of each unit on the ship data cards. 
9.22 The NS and PS commands are used to have the 
computer total and display the friendly search factors in 
each square. A 9 will be displayed whenever search fac- 
tors in the square total 9 or more. 

9.23 Each row of the mapboard is assigned a visibility 
level. These numbers can be found on the right hand 
side of the computer screen. All squares in the same row 
are assumed to have the same visibility level. Example: 
On the first turn of every game all squares in row 11 are 
assigned a visibility level of 3, while all squares in row 12 
are assigned a visibility level of 4. Thus to spot an enemy 
ship in square 1116 on turn one, the player must have at 
least 3 search factors in square 1]116-at the end of his 
movement phase. 


9.3 New visibility levels are assigned each turn as per 
Section 13.2. 


9.4 Fog, represented on the mapboard by “F”’, prevents 
enemy units from spotting one another (by implication 
this also means that combat and shadow are not allowed 
in fog squares). (Exception: Ships that are spotted prior 
to the creation of new fog may be shadowed. Although. 
the shadow might succeed, if the ship being shadowed 
moves into a fog square it will be lost during the next 
computer search phase.) 


9.5 Spotting is considered to be mutual. All units in a 
square are spotted by both players as soon as one player 
has amassed enough search values in the square to spot 
the enemy as per-Section 9.2 (Exception: Submarines 


may only be spotted if the conditions of Section 9.2 are 
met and an enemy plane unit in the air is in the same 
square as the submarine unit.). 


9.6 Players will only be given information about enemy 
units that are spotted. Thus, the British player will not 
see the German units displayed on his mapboard until 
he actually spots a unit. Once an enemy unit is spotted it 
will appear on the opposing player’s mapboard, but it 
will be displayed in a different manner than friendly 
ships (see Set Up Instructions sheet). 


9.7 Turns 3 and 4, 9 and 10 etc. are night turns with 
reduced visibility for both players. A player’s night- 
adjusted search factors may be found on the night side of 
the day/night columns on the ship/plane data cards. 
Note: on turns 3, 9, etc. only the southern board area 
below line 20 is under night conditions. This accounts 
for longer summer daylight periods in higher latitudes. 


9.8 Planes may not conduct attacks at night or in 
visibility of 7 or 8. 


10.0 Shadow 


10.1 If an enemy ship has been spotted and the 
opposing player wishes to maintain contact with it 
(shadow) the computer will allow him to do so during the 
shadow phase of each turn. The units involved will be 
displayed on the screen and the computer will ask the 
player which unit is to be ordered to perform the 
shadow. Next, the computer will ask the shadowed 
player to secretly move the ship being shadowed. The 
computer will then calulate the results and report 
“SHADOW SUCCEEDED” or “SHADOW FAILED” ( A 
“SHADOW SUCCEEDED” may be changed to a 
“SHADOW FAILED” if the shadowed ship moved to a 
square that the shadower is not allowed to enter, i.e., a 
German wolfpack cannot follow the WS8B convoy off the 
map). Units that move or attempt to shadow during this 
phase, whether successfully or not, may not be moved 
during the following regular movement phase. 


10.2 All German battleships (B), cruisers (C), and oilers 
(O) are eligible to be shadowed. Convoys are the only 
British units eligible to be shadowed, and of course these 
may only be shadowed on turns in which they are 
allowed to move (refer to Section 6.56). 


10.3 Wolfpacks are the only German ships that may 
conduct a shadow. British battleships (B), cruisers (C), 
destroyers (D), sub groups (S), and reconnaissance 
planes (R) may shadow (reconnaissance planes may only 
shadow if they have at least one more turn left in the air 
after the current turn). 


10.4 Shadow Conditions. If a unit that is eligible to be 
shadowed is spotted by a unit that is capable of shadow, 
the computer will list the pertinent information and 
request further instructions from the players during the 
shadow phase. In order for a unit to conduct a shadow it 
must be at least as fast, in knots, as the ship being 
shadowed (reconnaissance planes are always considered 
to be fast enough to shadow any ship). 


10.5 Only one attempt per turn may be made to shadow 
each enemy ship. Even if the first attemped shadow fails, 


no other shadows on the enemy ship are allowed in the 
same shadow phase. 

10.6 Each eligible ship or plane unit may attempt only 
one shadow per turn. 

10.7 Shadow Resolution. The probability of a shadow 
succeeding is determined in the following manner. 
1—Determine the shadow strength of the unit attempting 
the shadow (this can be found on the ship/plane data 
card). 2—Modify this number to account for each of the 
following factors if they apply: 


Ie wigitiice Seaeee ee es oe eve ee ee subtract 2 
TS iste es gue ee ce oe ee subtract 1 
If shadowed ship moves 2 squares thisturn ...subtract ] 
TE Visita Set Oe ao ls i aks Od Ree add 1 
For each other friendly unit in the square that is eligible 
poe Toh jeeeee RRR etcea allo pee > Sete Re ert ROME ALS Pe add .5 


3—Divide the adjusted shadow strength by six. Example: 
The Suffolk attempts to shadow the Bismarck in square 
1118 on turn 4. The visibility level is 7 and the the Suffolk 
is accompanied by the Norfolk and the reconnaissance 
unit from Reykjavik. During the shadow phase the 
Bismarck moves to square 1116. The basic search 
strength of the Suffolk at night is 4. Due to the visibility 1 
is subtracted from this number. Due to the Bismarck’s 
two square move an additional 1 is subtracted. Due to the 
help of the Norfolk and the Reykjavik air unit 1 is added. 
(4-—1-—1+.5+.5)/6=.50. 

There is a 50% chance that this attemped shadow will 
succeed. 


10.8 Shadow Results. If the shadow attempt succeeds 
then the shadowing ship is moved to the same square the 
shadowed ship moved to. Note that in any case both units 
have made their move for this turn. If the shadow attempt 
is successful then the shadowing ship is given a search 
factor of 8 during the following computer search phase 
in order to account for the fact that the units are still in 
visual contact. 


10.9 Ships that are successfully shadowed are displayed 
on the opposing player’s mapboard in their “end of the 
turn” projected positions. Spotted ships that are not 
shadowed or are shadowed unsuccessfully are displayed 


on the opposing player’s mapboard in their beginning of 


the turn positions. 


11.0 Fast Shadow 


11.1 Fast shadow attempts may only be made on turns in 
which either the Bismarck or Prinz Eugen move two 
squares. If the first square moved through by either of 
these ships is a square which includes British units, a fast 
shadow may be possible. 


11.2 In order to attempt a fast shadow the British must 
have sufficient search factors in the square to have spot- 
ted the enemy ship had it stopped there at the end of its 
turn (refer to Section 9.2). 


11.3 During the fast shadow phase the computer will 
determine whether a fast shadow is possible. If a fast 
shadow is called for the computer will list the units 
involved, the square moved through, and the results of 
the attempted shadow. 


11.4 Only the Bismarck and Prinz Eugen may be fast 
shadowed. British battleships, cruisers, destroyers, sub 


groups, and reconnaissance planes may attempt fast 
shadows (although sub groups are too slow to succeed in 
an attempted fast shadow). 


11.5 Fast Shadow Conditions. Same as for regular 
shadow (refer to Section 10.4) with the addition that at 
least one British unit must be in patrol mode. Also, the 
computer assumes that the British player desires to fast 
shadow and thus it automatically attempts a fast shadow 
whenever possible. 


11.6 Fast Shadow Resolution. Same as for regular 
shadow (refer to Section 10.7). 


11.7 Fast Shadow Results. If the fast shadow is suc- 
cessful all British units in patrol mode, that are in the 
“shadow square”, are moved to the square in which the 
German ship ended its move. The British units so moved 
are given a search factor of eight during the following 
computer search phase. 


11.8 If both the Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen move 
through the same square and fast shadows result, the fast 
shadow of the Prinz Eugen will automatically fail if the 
fast shadow of the Bismarck had succeeded. This is due 
to the fact that all the British units in patrol mode will 
have moved out of the square to follow the Bismarck 
before the fast shadow attempt on the Prinz Eugen is 
even attempted. 


12.0 Chance 


12.1 Once each turn the computer randomly determines 
whether the Bismarck or Prinz Eugen has been spotted 
by the British general air search or whether they have 
revealed their approximate positions by breaking radio 
silence. These possibilities occur during the chance 
phase. 


12.2 If the Bismarck or the Prinz Eugen is north of row 
19 or east of column 17 and the visibility in the ship's 
square is 4 or less, there is a 5% chance that the ship will 
be spotted by the British general air search. If the com- 
puter calculates that a spotting has occurred, the players 
will be informed of this and the British player will be told 
of the exact location of the ship in question. 


12.3 Each turn there is a 1% chance that the Bismarck 
will break radio silence and a 1% chance that the Prinz 
Eugen will break radio silence. If radio silence is 
broken, the computer will display this information and 
then give the British the approximate location of the 
offending ship. This location will be one of the squares 
adjacent to the offending ship or the ship’s actual square 
(determined at random by the computer). 


12.4 German ships that are spotted during the chance 
phase will not be displayed on the British player’s map- 


board. Also, the general air search does not have the 
capability to shadow enemy ships once they are found. 


13.0 Weather 


13.1 The weather (or visibility) is displayed at the right 


edge of the mapboard. Visibility ranges from 1 (sunny) 
to 8 (stormy), and certain areas may have fog. 


13.2 During the weather update phase of each turn the 
computer changes the weather. This change is done in 
two steps. 1) All visibility levels are moved south one 
row. 2) Each visibility level is randomly modified (+3 to 
—3 on rows 11 to 20; +2 to —3 on rows 21 to 30). 


13.3 Fog may occur in two different areas. Area | is 
north of Iceland and consists of the squares 1116, 1117, 
1118, 1119, 1120, 1216, 1220. Area 2 is around Bergen 
and consists of the squares 1527, 1528, 1627. 

13.31 During the weather update phase the computer 
determines whether one or both fog areas will contain 
fog during the next turn. Each fog area is individually 
checked for the possibility of fog. If fog appears in one 
square within an area, it will appear in all the squares in 
the particular area. Fog is only revealed to the players 
when they ask for their search factors to be displayed 
(NS or PS), and at this time an F will be displayed in each 
square containing fog. 

13.32 The probability of fog appearing in a turn is 
dependent on the time of day of the turn. Fog is more 
likely to occur during the evening and early morning as 
the following table reveals: 


Time of Day of Turn Probability of Fog 


400 67% 
800 50% 
1200 33% 
1600 16% 
2000 33% 
2400 50% 


14.0 Reinforcements 


14.1 The British player may get reinforcements from 
Scapa Flow, Clyde, and the south edge of the map. 
Reinforcements are triggered by events that occur 
during the course of the game. The German player 
receives no reinforcements. 


14.2 Reinforcements from Scapa Flow. 

14.21 Units. King George V (B), Victorious (A), Aurora 
(C), Galatea (C), Hermione (C), Kenya (C), Destroyer 
Flotilla 2 (D). 

14.22 Trigger Event. The above units may be moved on 
the turn after either of the following events has occurred: 
1) The British player has successfully searched Bergen 
(square 1527) whether or not an enemy ship is found. 2) 
The Bismarck has been spotted by regular search. 


14.3 Reinforcements from Clyde. 
14.31 Units. Repulse (B). 
14.32 Trigger Event. Same as 14.22. 


14.4 Reinforcements from the south edge of the map- 
board. 

14.41 Units. Renown (B), Ark Royal (A), Sheffield (C), 
Destroyer Flotilla 3 (D). 

14.42 Trigger Event. The above units may be moved 
nine turns after the British player has located the 
Bismarck by regular search. These units arrive as a 
group on a square between 3020 and 3024 (inclusive). 
The actual entrance square is determined randomly by 
the computer. 


14.43 Units. Dorsetshire (C). 

14.44 Trigger Event. The Dorsetshire arrives on turn 24 
on a square between 3020 and 3024 (inclusive). Once 
again the actual entrance square is determined ran- 
domly by the computer. 


15.0 Solitaire 


15.1 Otto von Computer, your solitaire opponent, is in 
reality a set of computer subroutines that are part of the 
program. During solitaire games one of these sub- 
routines is called whenever the German player would 
have an opportunity to respond in a two player game. 
Otto does not have access to any information that would 
not normally be available to the German player. He does 
follow a strategy, that is he does not move randomly and 
aimlessly, but with the cool precision of a master 
wargamer. There are many strategies contained in the 
computer program, and for each game Otto picks one, 
but Otto’s strategy can change during the course of a 
game if he feels the situation requires a new approach. 
We are confident that Otto will provide you with many 
challenging games. 


15.2 Solitaire Units 
British—Same as regular game. German—Same as 
regular game except no oilers. 


15.3 Rule Changes. Any German ship may go into R 
mode (Refuel/Rearm) when in the special prearranged 
refueling squares in the North Atlantic (only the com- 
puter knows where these are). 


16.0 Combat 


16.1 Whenever enemy units are spotted, an opportunity 
for combat may occur. The computer will display the 
units involved in each combat situation, ask the players 
one or more questions, and resolve the battle. The 
players are relieved of the drudgery of throwing dice 
and consulting numerous tables. This is all handled by 
the computer allowing the players to concentrate on 
their strategy. 


16.2 There are four types of combat. 
1—Plane Attack 

2—Submarine Attack 

3—Destroyer Attack 

4—Naval Combat 


16.3 Plane Attack. 

16.31 Level Bomber Attack. If an L type aircraft unit is 
in attack mode and in the same square as a spotted 
German ship, the computer will ask the British player 
which (if any) German ship he wishes to bomb. The 
attack is resolved by the computer, any damage is 
recorded and any Victory Points scored are awarded. 
16.31.1 Eligibility. Only British L type planes in attack 
mode may launch bomb attacks. The German unit 
attacked must be a spotted surface ship (not a wolfpack). 
Level bomber attacks are not allowed during night or in 
a square where the visibility level is 7 or 8. There isa 5% 
chance during each attack that the pilots become con- 
fused and attack the largest British ship in the square. 
16.31.2 Combat Resolution. The Gunnery Salvo Table 
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(Section 16.81) is consulted twice for each attacking 
level bomber. The British player is not informed of 
damage done to the:ship attacked unless the ship is sunk. 
16.32 Torpedo Bomber Attack. If a T type plane 
“attacked” a square which contains spotted German sur- 
face ships, then the computer will ask the British player 
which (if any) German ship he wishes to attack. The 
attack is resolved by the computer, any damage is 
recorded, and any Victory Points scored are awarded. 
16.32.1 Eligibility. Only British T type planes may 
launch plane torpedo attacks. The plane unit must have 
attacked the square as’per Section 8.24.2. The German 
unit attacked must be a spotted surface ship (not a 
wolfpack). Torpedo bomber attacks are not allowed at 
night or in a square where the visibility is 7 or 8. There is 
a 5% chance during each attack that the pilots become 
confused and attack the largest British ship in the 
square. 

16.33 Once a plane unit has attacked, it may not attack 
again until it has returned to base to refuel/rearm. 
16.34 Plane units are never adversely affected by 
combat. 


16.4 Submarine Attack. 

16.41 Submarine units (S) may launch torpedo attacks 
against spotted enemy surface ships that are in the same 
square. The ships involved are displayed by the com- 
puter and the attacking player chooses which ship (if 
any) he wishes to attack. The computer then resolves the 
attack, records damage (including submarines sunk), 
and awards Victory Points scored. 

16.41.1 Eligibility. A submarine torpedo attack is possi- 
ble any time a spotted enemy surface ship (not a sub- 
marine unit) and a submarine unit are in the same 
square. 

16.41.2 Combat Resolution. Submarine attacks are 
resolved in the tollowing manner: 

1—The Submarine Attack Tables (Section 16.84) are 
consulted to determine if a submarine is sunk and to 
determine the number of torpedo factors that are actual- 
ly fired at the target. 

2—The Torpedo Hit Table is consulted once for each 
torpedo factor that is fired in order to determine whether 
the target is hit. 

3—The Torpedo Damage Table is consulted to assess 
damage to targets that have been hit. 

Although the attacking player is told whether his 
torpedoes hit or missed, he is not told of the damage 
done to the enemy unless the enemy was sunk. The 
defending player is told whether an attacking submarine 
was sunk. 

16.41.33 Ammunition Expenditure. All submarine units 
(S) lose one torpedo factor each turn they attack. Whena 
unit’s torpedo factor is reduced to zero it may not attack. 
Submarine units may regain their capacity of four 
torpedo factors by entering R (refuel/rearm) mode. 
16.42 Each sub group and wolfpack unit consists of 
three submarines. The unit continues to exist until all 
three submarines are sunk. For these units the midships 
(MS) remaining is in reality the number of submarines 
remaining in the unit. Each submarine lost from a sub 
group or wolfpack causes the search factors of that unit 
to decrease by one. Submarine losses do not affect the 
combat abilities of a sub group or wolfpack (unless of 
course all three submarines in the unit are sunk). 


16.5 Destroyer Attack 
16.51 British destroyer flotillas (D) may attack spotted 
German surface ships (not wolfpacks) in the same 


square. The British player is notified of this possibility 
and asked to select an enemy ship to attack (if desired). 
The computer then resolves the combat. 

16.51.1 Eligibility. A destroyer attack is possible during 
the combat phase whenever a spotted German surface 
ship and a British destroyer flotilla are in the same 
square. 

16.51.2 Combat Resolution. The destroyer attack is 
resolved in the following manner: 

1—Each destroyer in the destroyer flotilla conducts a 
torpedo run toward its target. If in the square, both the 
Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen may fire at the attacking 
destroyer. During day turns each ship has a 40% chance 
of sinking the destroyer. During night turns each ship 
has a 15% chance of sinking the destroyer. Each 
destroyer in the flotilla is fired upon in the manner just 
described if the flotilla attacks. 

2—The Torpedo Hit Table is consulted once for each 
destroyer still afloat after its torpedo run. This will deter- 
mine whether the destroyers have hit their target. 
3—For each torpedo hit the Torpedo Damage Table is 
consulted to determine damage to the target ship. 
4—Damage is recorded and Victory Points scored are 
awarded. The British player is not informed of the extent 
of the damage to the target ship unless it is sunk, but he 
is told whether his torpedoes hit or. missed the ship. 
16.51.33 Ammunition Expenditure. Destroyers carry 
only enough torpedoes for one attack. Once these 
torpedoes are expended the flotilla must enter R 
(refuel/rearm) mode in order to replenish their 
torpedoes. 

16.52 Each destroyer flotilla consists of six destroyers. 
As with submarine units the midships remaining for each 
destroyer flotilla reveal the number of destroyers in the 
flotilla. Individual destroyers lost will not affect the 
search factors of the destroyer flotilla. The destroyer 
flotilla continues to exist until all six destroyers in the 
flotilla are sunk. 


16.6 Naval Combat. 

16.61 Naval combat occurs when opposing surface ships 
(submarine units are not considered surface ships) spot 
each other in the same square. When this happens, all 
surface ships in the square are involved in the combat. 
Only battleships (B) and cruisers (C) have the ability to 
attack other ships during the naval combat phase. Air- 
craft carriers (A), convoys (M), and oilers (O) may be 
sunk if there are no friendly ships (B or C) in the square 
to defend them. Naval combat occurs in a series of 
rounds in which each ship fires a number of salvos equal 
to its current firepower (FP) rating. Under certain condi- 
tions the Bismarck is allowed to surprise attack British 
ships (refer to Section 16.68). After the first round of 
naval combat, ships that have torpedoes may launch 
them. Combat is concluded only when both players 
agree to withdraw, one side is able to withdraw all of his 
ships, or all the ships of one side (in the square) are 
sunk. 

16.62 The sequence of events during the naval combat 
phase is as follows: 

1—Ships involved in a possible combat are displayed on 
the screen. 

2—Each player secretly checks the status of his ships 
involved in the combat. 

3—Before the first combat round the Bismarck may 
attempt to surprise attack as per Section 16.68. 
4—Combat Check. Players declare whether they wish to 
fight or withdraw. If both players wish to attack, combat 
will occur. If both players wish to withdraw, no combat 


will occur. If only one player wishes to withdraw then 
withdrawal may be attempted. 

5—Withdrawal attempts are conducted. 

6—If combat is still possible and at least one combat 
round has already been fought then ships with torpedoes 
may launch them. 

7—Naval Combat Round. After determining which ships 
are being fired upon, each ship fires its FP salvoes and 
launches its torpedoes. The computer calculates damage 
and awards Victory Points as they are scored. Combat 
fire is simultaneous (a ship sunk during round #2 will still 
get to fire its guns during round #2). 

8—lIf there are any aircraft carriers (A), convoys (M), or 
oilers (O) in the square and no friendly battleships (B) or 
cruisers (C) to protect them from enemy battleships or 
cruisers in the same square they are sunk (or dispersed if 
convoys) at this time and Victory Points awarded. 

16.63 Withdrawal. Only battleships, cruisers, and air- 
craft carriers may withdraw from naval combat. 
Withdrawal attempts will automatically succeed if the 
following conditions are met: 

1—Battleships may withdraw if they are faster (in knots) 
then any enemy battleship in the square. 

2—Cruisers and aircraft carriers may withdraw if they 
are faster than all enemy battleships and cruisers in the 
square. 

If the above conditions are not met, an attempted with- 
drawal has a 25% chance of success. 

16.64 Torpedo Attack. If torpedoes are launched at a 
ship then the Torpedo Hit Table is consulted once for 
each torpedo factor fired. If the target is hit the Torpedo 
Damage Table will be consulted to determine damage. 
Actual damage caused by torpedo hits are not revealed 
to the attacking player. Once torpedo factors are used, 
they may only be replenished by putting the ship into R 
(refuel/rearm) mode. 

16.65 During combat rounds battleships fire at battle- 
ships and cruisers fire at cruisers whenever possible. 
16.66 During each combat round each ship fires all of its 
remaining firepower at one enemy ship. For each fire- 
power factor (salvo) fired the Gunnery Salvo Table is 
consulted to determine damage to the target ship. Once 
again the computer calculates damage and only reveals 
it to the defending player. 

16.67 Ifa convoy is sunk by surface ships, the ships that 
sank the convoy may not move on the turn following the 
sinking of the convoy. 

16.68 Surprise attack is a tactic that the Bismarck may 
use to force enemy ships to fight. Surprise attack may on- 
ly occur during night turns or in a square with a visibility 
level of 6, 7 or 8. If these conditions have been met and 
the Bismarck had been shadowed during the current 
turn then the German player may automatically surprise 
attack. If the Bismarck had not been shadowed then 
there is a 50% chance that surprise attack will occur if 
the German player so desires. When surprise attack 
does occur, a normal combat round ensues but with each 
ship firing only 1/8 of its normal firepower. After the sur- 
prise attack round, normal combat rounds begin and 
withdrawal becomes possible. 


16.7 Damage Recording Procedure. The number of MS 
(midships), FP (firepower), or KN (knots) that are lost in 
combat are subtracted from their current values. 

16.71 When a battleship’s, cruiser’s, oiler’s, or aircraft 
carrier's MS equals 0 then the ship is sunk and Victory 
Points are allocated. 

16.72 Each MS factor of a destroyer flotilla, convoy, sub 
group, or wolfpack represents a single ship. Thus each 


time a midship factor is lost, one destroyer, merchant 
ship, or submarine is lost and Victory Points are awarded 
for the destroyed ship. The unit is eliminated when all 
ships in the unit are sunk (MS factor reaches 0). 

16.73 If the Bismarck or Prinz Eugen disperses a British 
convoy, the German player is awarded Victory Points 
egual to only % of the convoy’s remaining Victory 
Points. Example: The WS8B convoy has lost two of its 
five ships when the Bismarck arrives and attacks the con- 
voy. The three ships remaining in the convoy are worth a 
total of 48 Victory Points (3 x 16). The German player is 
awarded 2 of the 48 points, or 24 Victory Points. The 
other half of the convoy is assumed to have dispersed 
and is no longer under the control of the British player. 
16.74 If a surface ship suffers FP losses when its current 
FP=0 then each 2 FP losses=1 MS lost. 

16.75 For each MS lost there is a 50% chance that 1 fuel 
factor will be lost (damaged ships may leak oil). 

16.76 If a ship’s knots (KN) falls below 22 knots the com- 
puter automatically places the ship in “slow mode” by 
setting the slow mode indicator to N. 


16.8 Combat Tables. 


16.81 Gunnery Salvo Table 
Probability Result 

00.1% Ship sunk* 
09.0% —1MS 
14.0% —2FP 
01.0% —10KN 
02.0% —5 KN 
04.0% —1KN 

*If the target is BISMARCK -1 MS 

16.82 Torpedo Hit Table 

Target's Speed 0-10 11-20 21-25 26-30 31+ 


(in knots) 

Probability of 60% 30% 20% 10% 5% 
a Hit 

16.83 Torpedo Damage Table 

If the target is a battleship there is a 60% chance of 
losing 1 MS and a 40% chance of losing 2 MS (Excep- 
tion: If the target is the Bismarck the 2 MS loss is con- 
verted to a 0 MS loss). The ship will also lose between 0 
and 20 knots (Exception: If the target is the Bismarck 
knots will only be lost from 50% of the torpedo hits). 

If the target is a cruiser there is a 33% chance that the 
ship will be sunk, a 33% chance that it will lose 2 MS, 
and a 33% chance that it will lose 1 MS. The ship will 
also lose between 0 and 30 knots. 

If the target is an aircraft crrier there is a 15% chance 
that the ship will be sunk, a 50% chance that it will lose 2 
MS, and a 35% chance that it will lose 1 MS. The ship 
will also lose between 0 and 20 knots. 

If the target is a convoy, oiler, or destroyer flotilla a 
torpedo hit results in an automatic loss of 1 MS (one mer- 
chant ship, oiler, or destroyer is sunk by each hit). 
16.84 Submarine Attack Tables 


16.84.1 Anti-Sub Strength Table 

Anti-Sub 
: Strength 

Unit Type Day Night 
Convoy 1] 2 
Aircraft Carrier a 0 
Reconnaissance Plane 4 0 
Each Destroyer in = l 

Flotilla 


16.85 
Sub Losses and Torpedo Factor 
Determination Table 


Anti-Sub # of Torpedo Factors Chance of 
Strength Granted to Attacker 1 Sub Sunk 
@) 1 to 7 (average = 4) 05% 

1- 4 1 to 5 (average = 3) 12% 

5- 8 1 to 3 (average = 2) 20% 
9-12 0 to 2 (average = 1) 25% 
13+ 0 to 1 (average = .5) 30% 


17.0 Victory Conditions 


17.1 A player wins by accumulating more Victory Points 
than his opponent by the end of the game. There are two 
possible ways in which the game may end. 

1) The game ends if the Bismarck is sunk and one player 
has at least 30 more Victory Points than his opponent. 
2) The game ends after 30 turns have been completed. 


17.2 The computer awards Victory Points as they are 
scored and determines if the game should end. 


17.3 British convoys are given missions to accomplish 
and receive Victory Points if the missions are success- 
fully completed. The German player is awarded Victory 
Points for each mission that is not completed. In order to 
complete the assigned mission, each convoy must move 
directly toward its destination whenever it may move 
(Exception: The WS8B is allowed two turns to move 
around Ireland if the British player wishes before it must 
move south each turn it may move). 


17.4 The British player receives Victory Points for the 
following events: 
Victory Event 
Points 

Awarded 

60 Bismarck sunk 

20 Prinz Eugen sunk 
Each German submarine sunk 
Each oiler sunk 
Each ship in convoy WS8B that reaches 
row 31 during turns 21-25 (inclusive) 
Britannic reaches column 10 on turn 25 
SL1 reaches Clyde on turn 25 
SZ? reaches column 22 by turn 30* 
SL3 reaches Clyde on turn 19 
SL4 reaches column 23 by turn 30* 
SL5 reaches column 21 by turn 30* 
Bismarck at sea after turn 30 with less than 
22 knots* 
Prinz Eugen at sea after turn 30 with less 
than 22 knots* 
Each midship (MS) lost by the Bismarck (if 
it is not sunk)* 
Each midship (MS) lost by the Prinz Eugen 
(if it is not sunk)* 
*These Victory Points are only awarded after turn 30. 
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17.5 The German player receives Victory Points for the 
following events: 
Victory Events 


Points 
Awarded 
see ship/_ Each British battleship, cruiser, or aircraft 
plane carrier sunk (VP’s depends on ship sunk) 
data card 


see Sec. Each convoy dispersed by the Bismarck or 
26°73 Prinz Eugen 

16 Each WS8B ship sunk by torpedoes 

Britannic sunk by torpedoes 

Each British submarine sunk 

Each destroyer sunk 

Each plane unit that crashes 

Each slow convoy merchant ship sunk by 
torpedoes 

Each midship (MS) lost by a battleship or 
aircraft carrier (if it is not sunk)* 

Each midship (MS) lost by a cruiser (if it is 
not sunk)* 

10 Each British convoy that fails to accom- 
plish its mission (dispersed convoys are 
considered to have failed their missions) ** 

*These Victory Points are only awarded after turn 30. 
**These points are awarded on the turn in which the 
convoy was to have completed its mission. 
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18.0 Designer’s Notes 


The first (very simple) version of Computer Bismarck 
was done on a borrowed computer. Although thrown 
together hastily, it proved that we could program a real 
historical wargame for a home computer. Many of the 
concepts developed for historical simulation games have 
been freely adapted for our current needs. We have 
used the computer to automate the boring bookkeeping 
rules that slow down the play of wargames, but which are 
essential if the historical situation is to be understood 
and appreciated. Naval and air movement fell out nicely 
once we had decided on a map scale that could be 
displayed on most home computers. Combat was added 
during several all night sessions. Then we began play- 
testing of the first (incomplete) computer historical war- 
game. All our playtesters were encouraging and quite 
patient as we worked the bugs out of both the program 
and the game. Finally we invented “Otto” and the 
solitaire game went into playtesting. Plane activities (T’s 
on deck really shouldn't be counted for purposes of spot- 
ting subs) and solitaire were the most complex game 
elements to add. Graphics was the most difficult software 
addition. One element we knew we wanted but couldn’t 
figure out how to do for some time was allowing the 
players the capability to save the status of a game in pro- 
gress. As the game got bigger and bigger (once we 
hoped for a single 16K program) it turned out that one 
way to save space was to put the initial ship and plane 
data.on a separate file. Once we had to read in a data file 
it was almost a trivial matter to read in a file that we had 
allowed the players to save. And the program continued 
to grow in size. Finally, the first computer historical 
wargame was finished. The future arrived in January 
1980. Developing this program has been one of the most 
stimulating and satisfying periods of my life. I hope you 
enjoy playing the game as much as I have enjoyed 
creating it. My personal thanks go out to everyone who 
participated in this project. —John Lyon 


19.0 Notes On Strategy 


British Strategy: As the British player your goal is clear, 
find the Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen before they are 
able to break out into the Atlantic. You must set up a 
search line so that you are guaranteed to spot the 
German ships before they move past your main fleet. 
Once this line is formed just sit back and wait, adjusting 
your units as dictated by the changing weather. Be sure 
that you have adequate firepower within two squares of 
every part of the search line. This will allow you to 
concentrate power before the German ships are able to 
shake off their shadowers. If the Prinz Eugen escapes 
alone, you will need to detach some cruisers from your 
search force to escort the convoys, but don’t give up 
your search line completely. 


Don't forget to move some planes into Bergen as soon as 
the fog clears so that you are allowed to move your Scapa 
Flow reinforcements as soon as possible. These forces 
will allow you to hold your search line when your planes 
are forced to refuel. 


While you are holding the search line, move your con- 
voys towards their goals, only changing course if 
absolutely necessary to avoid wolfpacks. Your planes 
from Plymouth can be used to search for wolfpacks in the 
paths of your convoys, especially the WS8B. Keep in 
mind that losing ships from the WS8B is the quickest way 
to lose the game. Protect it! 


German Strategy: Remember one thing, this is a game of 
strategy, and although the German position may seem 
hopeless, the German player can win if he is clever, As 
the German player you have less ships to move, so you 
have the time to weigh every move carefully. Do not 
blunder through the British search screen without a 
plan. Try to deceive the British player into making a 
mistake. You have only one major ally, the element of 
surprise, and this must be used to the fullest. Keeping 
the Prinz Eugen with the Bismarck will help the 
Bismarck rid itself of shadowing cruisers, but it is often 
possible to sneak the Prinz Eugen past the British search 
net, and this should be considered. Whatever your plan, 
when you are spotted be sure to do the unexpected, for 
you will not live long if you are being shadowed. For 
every enemy ship that you spot, there are probably three 
more close by. A final note—if all else fails hide in the 
fog. 


Credits: 


Game Design—John Lyon, Joel Billings, Dave Cook 
Production—Susan Billings 

Historical Notes—Robert Billings 

Art and Graphics—Louis Saekow Design 
Typesetters—Lee Swanson, Dave Mellen 
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THE TRIUMPH AND AGONY 
OF THE 
BISMARCK 


By May 22, 1941, when shortly before midnight the 
British fleet left the security of its base at Scapa Flow and 
steamed west into the cold, wind-driven waves of the 
North Atlantic, the British Empire had indeed fallen on 
evil times. That once great empire seemed to be in the last, 
desperate throes of a struggle for survival. She stood alone 
against the suddenly invincible power of the land armies 
of the Third Reich. Already France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway—practically all western and central Europe lay 
conquered before the awesome power of the Fuhrer’s 
driving armored columns and shrieking divebombers. 
Nowhere was there respite from that inexorable power: 
Yugoslavia had just gone down before it, and then Greece 
as well. On May 20th the sky had opened to unleash 
thousands of German paratroopers upon the island of 
Crete, the last British bastion in the area, and in a few days 
that too would have gone the way of all the others. Only 
in North Africa had there been a momentary glimmer of 
the old power of Empire. In a remarkable series of strikes 
against Italian forces, the British army had completed a 
sudden conquest of hundreds of square miles of Libya 
and raced west along the coastline. Italians had been cap- 
tured by the thousands. British power had seemed, for 
just a moment, to remind the world of its former gran- 
deur. And then that small respite too had collapsed—as 
General Rommel had landed with his panzers to begin his 
incomparable desert victories, driving the British back 
and back toward their few remaining vestiges of power in 
Egypt itself. 


And so England stood nearly alone, no other major 
world power at her side. In the United States, President 
Roosevelt took such little, devious steps to help as were 
possible but, weighing the political odds, felt unable to 
move directly to her aid. The Russians had struck their 
“deal” with the Nazis and would do nothing until the 
power of the German blitzkrieg would, in a few weeks, be 
unleashed against them—at which time they would be 
severely tried just to save themselves. If this “little isle” 
were to be saved, she would have to save herself with 
such resources and courage as she could muster among 
her own game but hard-pressed people. 


But these defeats on land were not all. In her long and 
glorious history, Britain had known defeat of her land 
armies—but always her navy, the true measure of her 
sreatness, had stood supreme. Now even that was 
challenged. Germany’s conquests of Norway and France 
had given her the entire sweep of the northern European 
coast to use for fueling her U-boats and sending them out 
to hunt in wolf packs for the merchant ships, herded 
together into slow, sluggish, all-too-vulnerable convoys, 
bringing the supplies she desperately needed to continue 
the fight. And month by month the Admiralty had 
watched the losses mount. In March, 1941 losses in the 
Atlantic had reached 350,000 tons. These were the work 
of the deadly, secretive U-boats. Yet a greater fear had sur- 
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faced. Just that January two German battle-cruisers, the 
SCHARNHORST and the GNEISENAU, had broken out to 
the north and in two months had, by themselves, sunk 
116,000 tons of merchant shipping. Such was the state of 
affairs when word came to the Admiralty of an even 
greater potential disaster. The BISMARCK was loose! 


To recognize fully what that message meant to the 
British admirals and staff, one must know something 
about that remarkable ship whose very name— 
BISMARCK!—could set spines to tingling. The name 
inspired fear, apprehension, and—to some—a marvelous 
opportunity. For in the British Navy there were always 
some old sea dogs who would always rise to the bait of a 
hard fight, no matter the odds. 


The BISMARCK was, in 1941, the finest battleship 
afloat. Recently completed and outfitted, she represented 
the best and most advanced state of battleship construc- 
tion in the world. She was built to be “unsinkable’—and 
she very nearly was. As long as three football fields laid 
end to end, 120 feet wide, she was armored like no other 
ship had ever been. Her decks were covered with thick, 
hardened steel capable of exploding shells before they 
penetrated the interior, and she had a belt of steel more 
than twelve inches thick extending well above and below 
her waterline. Her bulkheads had been constructed to 
make her invulnerable even to torpedoes. Her eight 
15-inch guns were the best in the world, designed to fire 
faster and more accurately than any they might meet. 
With such a terror loose in the Atlantic, nothing would be 
safe. And right at that very moment a vital convoy, 
loaded with desperately needed troops bound for Africa, 
was out in the open sea west of England. Indeed, a total of 
eleven convoys were at that time in the general area. And 
the BISMARCK, accompanied by the heavy cruiser PRINZ 
EUGEN, might at any time pounce upon any one of them. 


So there was nothing else for it: the BISMARCK must be 
found—and, unsinkable or not, she must be sunk. 


But finding even a giant of a ship like the BISMARCK 
would not be an easy thing in that endless expanse of 
heavy waves, dense fogs, and perpetual storms. When 
last seen, she had been at Bergen on the Norwegian coast. 
But on May 22nd a gallant crew in a hastily comandeered 
target-towing plane had somehow found their way 
through the clouds, flown over Bergen—and found the 
BISMARCK gone! She was now loose in that vast expanse 
of northern ocean. 


And so the British fleet had received its orders and 
steamed westward, ready to find and sink, somehow, that 
grand epitome of German engineering. Of course the 
British fleet itself was not something to be taken lightly— 
even by “unsinkable” ships. Admiral Sir John Tovey had 
under his command the battleships KING GEORGE V and 
PRINCE OF WALES, the battle-cruiser HOOD (pride of the 
Navy between the wars, it was a proud and impressive 
ship—but aging now, with its thin deck armor long in 
need of replacement), two 8-inch gun cruisers (NORFOLK 
and SUFFOLK), eight 6-inch gun cruisers, and twelve 


destroyers. Yet of all of these, only KING GEORGE V came 
close to being a match for the mighty BISMARCK—and 
even she was outgunned by the German colossus. Added 
to his command Tovey also had the aircraft carrier 
VICTORIOUS—a _ great asset, apparently, until one 
realized that the ship was so new that its aircraft had just 
been brought aboard, and in fact none of its fighting pilots 
had even had the experience of landing on a carrier’s 
heaving deck. Summing up, then, the British fleet had 
considerable numbers and much strength—but when one 
considers how widely it would necessarily be spread out 
in a search mission, and how much a sitting duck any 
single British ship would be for the speed and gunnery of 
the BISMARCK, there was none to spare. 


Immediately the search began. There were three routes 
the BISMARCK might take to get out into the part of the 


Atlantic where the convoy hunting would be most fruit- 


ful. One route, the closest, went between the Orkney 
Islands (near Scapa Flow) and the Faroe Islands to the 
northwest. A second route ran between the Faroes and 
Iceland. And the last, the farthest away, went far to the 
north, then west, and then finally down the narrow 
Denmark Strait between Iceland and Greenland. The last 
was the one actually chosen by the BISMARCK’S com- 
mander. Through the 22nd and 23rd of May the ship 
made its wide swing north and west, arriving at the 
narrow passageway on the night of May 23-24. 


Sir John Tovey already had the cruiser NORFOLK 
patrolling the Denmark Strait, and he sent the SUFFOLK to 
join it there. Other cruisers were dispatched to watch the 
other passageways. He also asked for air reconnaissance 
of all the passageways. But the last element, which 
should have been most useful, was a very uncertain one 
- because of weather—a very uncertain element at best in 
this part of the ocean. Not knowing just where in this vast 
expanse of ocean the BISMARCK might be found, he 
divided his heavy ships into two groups: the HOOD and 
the PRINCE OF WALES were sent north to be near the 
Denmark Strait and Iceland-Faeroes routes; he himself, 
with KING GEORGE V and the carrier VICTORIOUS, 
would cover the southern route. The next morning (May 
23rd) another battle-cruiser, the REPULSE, joined Tovey’s 
force. The search went on all day without success. 
Weather had prevented use of the air reconnaissance in 
many areas, and the surface ships were spread so thinly 
across the great expanse of ocean that the danger of the 
German ship slipping through at any one of many points 
could not be discounted. So the British Admiral waited, 
hoping he had not already been given the slip. 


Suddenly the waiting was over. The SUFFOLK and 
NORFOLK, patrolling on the edge of the mist that clung to 
the eastern part of the Denmark Strait, sent back their 
reports: two ships sighted! Hiding as best they could in 
the mist, the two lighter ships shadowed the great 
BISMARCK and its smaller companion all through the 
night—through a series of mists, squalls, and snow- 
storms—while Sir John Tovey tried to speed his heavy 
ships forward to do battle. The HOOD and PRINCE OF 
WALES were obviously the closest, and they quickly 


altered course to intercept the enemy. At fifteen minutes 
after midnight all preparations on these ships had been 
made for battle. Yet the prey they were seeking still had 
not been sighted. On they went through the darkness of 
the short northern night, reassured by the wireless reports 
of the still shadowing SUFFOLK and NORFOLK. After four 
it began to lighten and the men, keyed up after a night at 
battle stations, peered ahead anxiously, looking for the 
German ships. Then, at 5:35 they appeared. Vice-Admiral 
Holland, in command of the force, turned his ships 
toward the two German ships and, when the range had 
shortened enough, ordered firing to commence. 


The British ships were going into action at such an 
angle that none of the guns in the rear turrets could be 
brought to bear. Thus, instead of firing salvos from 18 
heavy guns, they could bring only 10 to bear. And since 
one of the PRINCE OF WALES’ guns went out of action 
from mechanical failure after one round, the odds were 
cut to nine large-caliber British guns firing against eight 
German guns of similar bore. To make matters worse, 
Vice-Admiral Holland had initially mistaken PRINZ 
EUGEN for a battleship and had directed both ships to fire 
on it. The PRINCE OF WALES’ commander recognized the 
mistake immediately and, on his own, ordered his ship to 
fire on the BISMARCK. And although Holland also soon 
recognized his mistake, his command to shift fire to the 
larger ship was apparently either not received or went 
unheeded by his gunnery officer, and thus the BISMARCK 
was being fired on by only five 14-inch guns, while firing 
in return full salvos of eight 15-inch shells. 


The firing commenced at about 5:52. Within a few 
minutes it was having its effect—almost all of it on the 
HOOD. One of PRINZ EUGEN’S smaller shells struck on 
her deck and started a fire there among some insuffi- 
ciently protected ammunition. And then, on the fifth 
salvo from the BISMARCK, it happened. One shell must 
have struck near the middle of the ship, passed through 
the inadequate deck armor, and penetrated deep into the 
bowels of the ship—there to explode in a main magazine. 
Horrified observers on the PRINCE OF WALES saw a huge 
orange flame erupt skyward to the height of many hun- 
dreds of feet. The ship then seemed to crack in the middle, 
with both ends first rising up and then quickly settling 
beneath the waves. In a matter of seconds it was gone. 
And gone in those seconds was the former pride of the 
British Navy—along with its officers and crew of 1418 
men, of whom only three were later saved. 


And now all the German fire had turned to PRINCE OF 
WALES, still experiencing many mechanical difficulties 
because of its recently installed guns. The BISMARCK still 
seemed unharmed—but her shells were beginning to tell 
on the remaining British battleship. One shell smashed in- 
to the bridge and came out to explode on the other side, 
killing or wounding all present there except the com- 
mander and the signal yeoman. In this period the ship 
received a total of seven hits—four 15-inch shells from 
the BISMARCK and three 8-inch shells from PRINZ 
EUGEN. Realizing little was to be gained by remaining 
where he was, out-gunned at present but with hope of 
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reinforcements coming up soon, Captain Leach decided to 
break off the action, made smoke, and turned away. 
BISMARCK, under orders to avoid action with capital 
ships and to concentrate on attacking convoys, did not 
follow. A short while later she was steaming away to the 
southwest, with NORFOLK and SUFFOLK, now joined by 
PRINCE OF WALES, once more taking up their shadowing 
as they waited for Sir John Tovey to come up with the 
other British force. 


Back with his own force, with its power centered 
around the battleship KING GEORGE V, Tovey was 
making plans to deal with the unexpected results of the 
first battle of British ships against the BISMARCK. He still 
had overwhelming power, at least in numbers of ships—if 
he could only bring it to bear against this enemy. The 
battle-cruiser REPULSE, along with her destroyers, had 
already joined his force on the day before the sinking of 
the HOOD. Other ships were being diverted toward the 
area of the action. Force H, composed of the modernized 
battle-cruiser RENOWN, the carrier ARK ROYAL, a 
_ cruiser, and six destroyers, had been ordered to sail north- 

ward in order to cover the valuable troop convoy 
WS8B—since VICTORIOUS and REPULSE had been taken 
from their former duty of protecting the convoy. All these 
ships were being moved into an area where they could 
become useful in a final battle with the BISMARCK. 


Sir John Tovey’s main fear was that the great German 
ship would somehow slip away. He had to find a way to 
slow it down so that his scattered forces might have a 
chance to catch up and do battle. The one hope lay in the 
carrier VICTORIOUS and its almost completely inex- 
perienced pilots. Consequently this ship, along with its 
escorting vessels, was ordered to make haste directly 
toward the BISMARCK at top speed and attempt to getina 
torpedo attack before darkness set in on the night of the 
24th. Yet because of the short range of the carrier’s planes 
(about 100 miles), the attack could not be mounted until 
shortly after 2300 hours, at which time nine Swordfish 
planes were flown off, each carrying a torpedo. After 
some initial difficulty in sighting the ship, the attack was 
pressed home and one torpedo was seen to hit. It did not, 
however, appear to have any effect on the “unsinkable’”’ 
BISMARCK. The Swordfish planes, being landed for the 
first time in combat by the inexperienced pilots (and in 
the worst possible conditions—at night in bad weather), 
were surprisingly all recovered. 


But in the early hours of May 25th bad news indeed 
came back to the commander of the fleet. The shadowing 
ships had lost the BISMARCK! As the SUFFOLK had 
turned away in its zigzag course behind the battleship, the 
BISMARCK had made a sudden, unobserved swing to its 
right and steamed in a circle right around the pursuing 
ships and acorss their wake. Shortly after 0400 hours she 
was free of her shadowers and sailing to the southeast, 
while they continued toward the southwest. (PRINZ 
EUGEN had already been freed from pursuit the previous 
evening when the BISMARCK had turned suddenly on 
her pursuers and forced them to flee out of range while 
the smaller ship changed course quickly and separated 
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herself from her more powerful companion.) Now things | 
were really looking bad for the British—after sinking one 
of her enemy’s largest ships, was the BISMARCK to get 
away scot-free? 


All day and into the night of the 25th the desperate 
search went on, with Admiral Tovey using all his ships to 
try to determine what had happened to the vanished 
battleship. Fuel problems were beginning to cut into his 
own force. Already many of his ships had become so 
short of fuel that they had had to be detached and sent to 
replenish. He was proceeding himself without a destroyer 
screen because of this fact. The PRINCE OF WALES and 
VICTORIOUS had also been lost to him for the same 
reason, as they headed for Iceland to refuel. Thus it was 
important that Force H, with the experienced carrier ARK 
ROYAL, hasten north to join the search. 


It was assumed that the BISMARCK would be making 
for the general direction of Brest, on the French coast. So 
the search was now being concentrated to the east. The 
night of May 25-26 came in with atrocious weather as the 
uncertainty still remained. The ARK ROYAL, making 
ready to launch search planes on the morning of the 26th, 
was pitching so violently in the heavy sea (as much as 50 
feet between the high and low points) that under less 
desperate circumstances no take-off would have even 
been attempted. Yet off they went, 10 Swordfish search 
planes, at 0830 the next morning. 


They were not the only planes aloft. Two Catalina 
search planes had taken off from Northern Ireland at 0300 
that morning and had been searching the cold, empty sea 
for five hours already. Yet there was no BISMARCK on the 
hundreds of square miles of vast ocean over which they 
had passed. It looked to Sir John Tovey as if his last hopes 
for victory were draining away with each second—for 
every moment the BISMARCK steamed toward the French 
coast brought her that much closer to the protecting flights 
of land-based German aircraft. Was it all—the long and 
desperate search, the hours without relief searching the 
stormy Atlantic, the shattered HOOD with her fourteen 
hundred men—was it all to be for nothing? 


And then, at 1030 in the morning, came the sudden 
reprieve. One of the Catalinas had sighted the German 
ship steaming on toward the coast and its protection. Was 
it already too late? Could a capital ship—one capable of 
having at least a chance against her—catch her in time? 


Hurried plotting of her position showed her to be 135 
miles south of KING GEORGE V, 125 miles southwest of 
the battleship RODNEY (which was now among the 
searchers.) Yet the speed of neither was great enough to 
overhaul the swift BISMARCK in time. 


But there was one chance. Force H, under Vice-Admiral 
Somerville, and including the battle-cruiser RENOWN and 
the carrier ARK ROYAL, was 112 miles to her east and 
south—between the BISMARCK and her destination. The 
RENOWN was too light a ship to take on the mighty 
BISMARCK without help from a battleship—but perhaps 


the planes from the ARK ROYAL could somehow slow her 
down so that the heavy ships would have time to arrive. 


So, at 1450 that afternoon, 15 Swordfish torpedo 
bombers took off for the attack. Yet the bad luck of the 
British was to continue for a time yet. The planes had not 
been informed that the cruiser SHEFFIELD was steaming 
toward the scene—was, in fact, only a few miles away. 
Coming out of the clouds the torpedo planes saw her, 
mistook her for the German battleship, and quickly 
launched all torpedoes toward her. It was a case of two 
misadventures cancelling each other out. A large number 
of the torpedoes misfired upon striking the ocean surface, 
and the SHEFFIELD was able to dodge the remainder. The 
pilots returned to the ARK ROYAL to learn of their serious 
blunder. But there the men were told it was not their fault 
and to make ready for another strike. At 1910 they were 
ready to go again. This time they found their proper target 
and launched their torpedoes. Word came back to the 
mother ship: two hits and one probable! 


Two torpedoes actually had hit. The first one, a square 
hit in the midsection, did almost no damage at all to the 
unsinkable leviathan. It was the other one, the one that 
had almost missed and struck near the stern, that made all 
the difference. The single torpedo by itself could by no 
means sink such a floating fort—but it did something 
nearly as bad. It jammed the portside rudder—and ina 
way which was impossible to fix, or even free. And so the 
mighty BISMARCK—all its guns operative, its engines 
developing the power to give plenty of speed, was sud- 
denly incapable of being steered with any precision. She 
could keep going, but her course was now erratic; no 
longer was she under the full control of her commander. 
She had been slowed down at last, and now British ships 
were converging toward her at full speed. 


Yet another night was coming down, and the big battle- 
wagons were still far away. But as darkness set in a group 
of destroyers under Sir Philip Vian, recently ordered to 
leave the convoy WS8B unescorted and join the fight, 
began an all-night harassment of the crippled giant. Like 
yipping dogs around a wounded bear they crept in, one at 
a time, to release torpedoes and scamper away from the 
awesome reach of those still deadly 15-inch guns, as well 
as the smaller secondary armament. As the sky lightened 
there was no evidence that any of the torpedoes had 
hit—yet the BISMARCK had been kept desperately 
maneuvering throughout the night, trying to dodge the 
torpedoes and destroy her attackers. No longer in com- 
plete control under good conditions, she had had to 
change course and speed so many times that there was no 
longer any hope for her to reach the coast. During part of 
the night, in fact, she had even reversed her course and 
moved toward the northwest. 


So at dawn on May 27th the BISMARCK, still able to 
fight but able to do little else, was being ringed by British 
naval power. KING GEORGE V and RODNEY were 
coming fast from the north. Task Force H, with the carrier 
ARK ROYAL, was to the south. Even an 8-inch cruiser, 
DORSETSHIRE, which had been escorting a convoy some 


distance away, had steamed 600 miles through the 
previous day and night and reached the scene. And 
Captain Vian’s destroyers still ringed the German 
vessel—although with the coming of light they had had 
to desist from their torpedo attacks. 


At 0847 the battleship RODNEY finally opened fire, 
and three minutes later KING GEORGE V followed her 
example. Immediately the BISMARCK replied. The firing 
went on for a few minutes until, at O909, one of the 
RODNEY'’S shells put the BISMARCK’S forward turrets out 
of action. Then another shell wrecked the rear control 
post—which meant that now only locally controlled, 
much less accurate fire from the after guns could be main- 
tained. Still the British ships poured in their shells. 
Torpedoes as well were now launched, although none 
appeared to hit. But by 1010 all of the BISMARCK’S guns 
were out. of action—even the smaller secondary 
armament. 


And yet the great battleship still did not sink. About 
1015 orders were given by the German commander to 
“prepare the ship for sinking.” Charges were set. Mean- 
while, Sir John Tovey, seeing the ship so far gone but still 
afloat, ordered his battleships to stand back and let the 
cruisers go in with torpedoes to finish her off. The 
DORSETSHIRE fired two from one side, then circled 
around on the other side and fired a third. All three hit. 
Finally, like a dying whale, the great ship heeled over to 
port and sank from sight at 1040. No one is sure whether 
it was the torpedoes or the charges set by her own men 
which finally finished her off. Only 119 men, of the 2400 
who had manned the proud ship, were rescued. Once 
again Great Britain ruled the sea—or at least its surface. 
But the mighty BISMARCK had, for just a moment, put 
the issue in doubt. 
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